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been the primary impulse. Altogether it was an ugly business 
and there was something about it which was un-English. 
(Other Britons, please excuse!) The behaviour of the 
terrorists in Palestine, and especially the murder of 
defenceless hostages in cold blood, has been inexcusable and 
worthy of the Nazis at their worst. It is open to doubt 
whether the law-abiding Jewish community at large has done 
all it could have done to bring these methods to an end; in- 
deed, the powerful American Jews seem positively to have 
encouraged the gangsters. But this does nothing to excuse 
similar behaviour by an English mob. The soldiers in 
Palestine have shown a restraint which perhaps no other 
troops in the world could have equalled. In giving way to a 


senseless outburst of anger the crowds at home were undoing — 


much of the effect of their discipline, as well as bringing 
distress to wholly innocent people. In Liverpool Unitarians 
have played a promi part in organising a protest against 
a type of action which if it ever became really would 


_ be evidence of a collapse of England. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 


RELIGION? 
By Fred Kenworthy, B.D. 
THE DECAY of and religi observance is a 


causes why, outwardly at least, religion has on 
the masses of the people. All kinds of reasons are given why 


HE 
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a powerful international organisation. It became the Holy 
Catholic Church. It became, moreover, as rigid and as bound 
by rule and regulation as ever the Jewish Church had been in 
the time of Jesus. The kind of thing that Jesus himself 
destroyed—teligion based on strict obedience to law—his 
followers in later centuries set up again. They devised new 
creeds and dogmas, that only the very learned could under. 
stand, and often not even they, and they laid it down that 
only those could be accounted Christians who believed in the 
Church’s dogmas, and obeyed the Church’s rules. The 
Catholic Church became an infallible Church, with an 
infallible bishop at its head, and outside the Church there was 
no salvation. Freedom of thought, belief and practice was 
strictly limited. Added to the infallible Church there was an 
infallible Bible—in these could be found, for every Christian, 
the assured means of salvation. 

It is evident that in such a scheme the conscience and 
independent judgment of the individual had very small parts 
to play. The creeds and dogmas of the Church settled belief 


- for him; the Church’s rites and ceremonies largely determined 


is practice. Doubts and difficulties could be settled by 
authority. For a great many people, in every age, this kind of 
religion—the religion of authority—may be quite satisfactory. 
Serious thinking about religion is never very common. But 
whereas that kind of religion was possible in the Middle Ages, 
when the Roman Catholic Church was at its height, or later 
in those regions where dogmatic Protestantism held the field, 
it is no longer universally possible today. The infallible 
urch has gone, followed by the infallible Bible. The 
Reformation desiroyed the infallible Church, and the acids of 
modernity have destroyed the infallible Bible. These have 
gone, never to return. However powerful the Catholic Church 
may still be, it can never again be the sole vehicle of salvation 
for people everywhere, and although the Bible has elements 
of timeless and indestructible value, it can never again be 
regarded as a final revelation of God’s care for mankind. 
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; | enough, and chief among them is the power of counter- 
*s attractions to wean men and women from their loyalty to the 
| | churches as the organised expression of religious faith and 
| practice. Such an explanation falls most frequently from the 
i } lips of the elder among us. “In our young days”, they are apt 
; ORs to say, “there were no buses, nor motor cars, nor Sunday The disappearance of an infallible Church and an 
amusements.” They see religion as fighting a losing battle _jnfallible Bible has had tremendous consequences for religion, 
- | against a host of modern contrivances. As it consequences which, as yet, have by no means been fully 
: recent writer in THE InqumeR (July 26) “in worked out. The chief result, of course, is that man can no 
me days . . . attendance at church was the only longer rely on their sole authority for his religious faith. He 
* | staying at home, and the counter-attractions can accept no doctrine solely on the authority of the Church: 
| ; if any”. nor can he accept a rule of faith as binding simply because it 
. That the vast changes in the temper and tem is in the Bible. In the acceptance of doctrine, and in the 
a over the last fifty years have much to do with practice of his faith, he must exercise his own mind, heart 
@ in organised religion we cannot doubt. and conscience. He has, indeed, what he has never had so 
- | analysis of the situation would seem to be an completely since the early days of Christianity, the freedom 
tion. We must ask a prior question—would all the modem _to believe and to act in religious matters according to the 
; counter-attractions to religion prove so attractive as they _ findings of his own reflection and experience. There is no 
5 | seem to do if religion itself had not already undergone a authoritative Church to tell him what to do or believe: there 
. | radical change? Are the counter-attractions to religion the _is no infallible book with the answers to all his doubts and 
| cause of the decline, or have they only aided a process that _— difficulties. He has freedom to, or not to do; to believe. or 
| had its beginnings before they made their vast impact on _not to believe, as he himself determines. 
: human life? We would suggest that the latter question is Clearly, this possession of religious freedom has a great 
more likely than the first to reach a true analysis of the present deal to do with the present condition of organised religion — 
Situation. The causes of decline lie deep. We shall find that We tens 
| they are revealed in Christian history. church, the practice of worship. ; there has been a 
ive description of the work of Jesus Christ vast decline over the past fifty years. But during those fifty 
3 Paul, that he came to sect men free. years men have been free to attend church, or not to attend. 
: the Jews, among whom he dwelt, and to as previous generations have not been free. In the past 
his message, were in bondage to a religion centuries, men have always felt the pressure of some 
and stereotyped. it had become a authority—the infallible Church, or the fear of Hell, or the 
and regulation, that could impose a =e tyranny of custom. 
of tradition: the trouble, as he saw it, was about what is happening to religion, would restrict the ire 
could be laid on the most minute dom which men today enjoy (and, we should admit, miu! 
while the really important commandments im religious matters. They long for a return to authorty- 
this, Christ set men free. He replaced They Gat Gay of 
Christian Ife was not an obedience to Church and an i Bible. They stress the dangers of 
love of God and man. It mattered little chaos and confusion. They would tum back the clock asd 
mot a man obcyed strictly this or that Ge oil old and. 
c As Paul wrote, life the spit of revelation of God's word. But that is truly no longer poss 
Christ meant a new-found freedom: was the glorious Hberty im the twenticth century, however aliractive a new author 
of the sons of God. tarianism may appear to bewildered and confused minds 
_ But the freedom of the carly Christians, in which they We need to remember that freedom, the freedom «ix 
rejosced. and by winch they were mspured to noble deeds of we cherish, the freedom for which we have Sought. de Dot 
fash and love, did mot endure im its first fullncss. Out of the dom which we misuse at our peril, is not a from. ® 
groups of camest believers, scattered up and down the shores is a freedom for—it is freedom for service, for sacrifice. fr 
Modiacerancan. the Cluistan Clusch dcvcioped into the seriows exercise of conscience im matters of 
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practice. We are still men under authority, for we serve the 
authority of a quick and lively conscience; we are to believe 
what for us is true, and we are to do what for us is right, 
because the inner voice so speaks to us, and the inner light so 
guides up. We have our leaders and our guides—in the life 
and teaching of Jesus, in the example of the great and good 
in all ages. We cannot, if we are true to our genius and 
tradition, yield to any our freedom; but we must be re 
foundly convinced that this freedom is the greatest of all 
responsibilities. It is not doing and thinking as we like; that 
is licence; it is doing and thinking as conscience, experience 
us to do. 

There lies all the difference between unbridled licence 
and disciplined freedom. The former can only lead to dis- 
aster; the latter is our cherished possession, to be widened 
and deepened by wise employment. Religion suffers today 
because man has not learned to exercise his freedom well and 
with a true sense of responsibility. 


TRUTH IN THE MODERN 


WORLD-—I 
By Francis Terry, M.A. 


This conviction is so strong that even the enemies of truth do 
not dare to put themseives forward as advocates of naked 
falsehood: instead, they revert to 
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We are familiar with the bankruptcy of creeds and 
philosophic systems. This is not to deny that theologians and 
philosophers are useful people, and servants of truth. But 
they do not provide results which men can safely accept as 
“the Truth”, fixed certainties, by reference to which all lesser 
parts and aspects of truth can be judged: however good the 
creed, the attempt to confine the whole of life within it inevit- 
ably leads to falsehood, of one kind or another. Of course, 
men still clutch at creeds outworn or the latest philosophical 
novelty: but, sooner or later the day comes when they must 
either part with truth or accept disillusionment. Revolting 
from intellectual generalisations, men turn to the more 
emotional and individual truths of passion and imagination— 
the truth to whose service the poet or artist or musician is 
dedicated, and to which he must not be false, even though 
all men misunderstand him and turn against him. That ideal 
has been entering into the stuff of our lives ever since the 
Romantic Revival, and now affects many people who are only 
dimly aware of its origin. It is indeed a valuable form of 
truth, but a highly specialised one, and cannot be safely 
applied as a standard governing the workaday world. You 
cannot insist that married life shall always maintain the 


‘inspiration of a love-poem, that politics shall be conducted 


with the emotional integrity of great music, or that religious 
services shall never fall below the highest level of mystic 
vision : if you do, you will probably end by being false to your 
wife and children, your party, your country and your church. 
The most influential of all specialised activities at the 
ym day is natural science (especially physics), and many 
k to it as the one perfect pattern of truth. Now, the pro- 
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MosT MEN are convinced that the word “Truth” denotes 
something which is essential for a right relationship between jon f 
man and man, and also between men and their environment. : 
mining men’s confidence in truth, and then by altering the #h 34 
“hist by promoting scepticism, and then by defaing scienlst humselt predomunantly just a human Deing 
truth as “what serves the interest of the German people”. who is applying all the normal human notions of truth to Tas 
Though the power of Nazism is overthrown, the danger to the special circumstances of his own work—speaking the truth by 
semaine, for it arises ou of the modern situation, im What he docs (much as a child is taught to do), making 
which of © “true job” of it (like any other worker), being true to the 
ge en to which they are ex , inadeq traditions and mutual trust which bind him to other scientists APT ie 
The notion of truth to which men have given habitual _ {#5 2 SoMdier 1s true to his comrades)" and so forth. | But that 
loyalty is comprehensive, with many aspects. It is pre- ontat ecienee with 
dominantly a moral notion: speaking the truth (as we teach 
children to do), being true to promises and to principles, to @ Go 
one’s husband or wife, to friends and comrades, doing a truc of brok 
job of work, using true weights and measures in business, suspense of judgment: — _ wt 
avoiding hypocrisy, being “true to oneself”. It has a social mere sensc-itapressions, and solid matter reduced to abstract 
aspect, which unites men “in the bond of truth”. It has Dathematical he Kearns that men can obtain 
intellectual aspect, leading men from the darkness of error : working hypotheses, ~~ oo | | 
is to is their grasp. That is to say, he concentrates his attention on 
Men habitually assume that all The attempt to make a direct application of these specialised Fan | 
connected, and form one whole; but characteristics to matters outside their proper sphere ts often my i 
any clear or agreed notion of whar incongruous and even destructive. You are not truc to your one f 
Accordingly, men’s sense of truth wife by adopting an impersonal attitude and distrusting t+ 
to disintegrate whea subjected to am unaccustomed  “™™008:_ you are not true to your friend by meorously sus- RS 
: pending judgment when he needs your sympathy: in teaching i | 
a child to speak the truth, you are not bidding him seck some- 
na Modem communications have enlarged men’s area of thing beyond his grasp. And yct, when men realise that } hes 
them aware of an overwhelming number of scientific notions of truth are only applicable within narrow os 
ine ideals, divergent itself, beyond which lies a sort of lawless no-man’s-land. 
one to Thus these specialised activities can neither explain 
men’s primary sense of truth, nor offer an adequate substi- at? 
tute. We must retum to truth as ordimarily understood in 
ordinary matters, and look into its depths, to sce what is the tise 
central characteristic which underlies n and holds 1 together. ah 
(To be conctuded) 
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full voice to the faith that inspires him. How can these Be still and mute as stones that keep | 
wasted aspects of truth be related to one Their tryst upon the river’s bed, *sie 
More specifically human truth which finds ms While passing storm and tempesis shake ene | 
wonder ordimary people grow sceptical No wonder knaves ME mute as hills that dream ales 

these circumstances, people lose confidence m thew 
ordinary many-sided expericnce of truth, and tum for sup- 
Por: to ome or other of the specialised activities whach, because 
of thear one-sidedaess, to reveal truth m a simpler and 
more casily defimable form. As cach of these proves msufh- aT 
Gent. mem become imcreasingly disillusioned and disturbed. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE—I 
By Herbert G. Woodford, B.A. 
Thomas a Kempis. “The Imitation of Christ” 


THOMAS HAMERKIN was born about 1380 at a small town 
of Rhenish Prussia, called Kempen, from which he acquired 
the name of a Kempis. He lived in what has been 
spoken of as “the ages of faith”, and it is very remarkable 
what a large number of modern minds, torn with the doubts 
and perplexities of the scientific and materialistic age in which 
they live, have ex their indebtedness to this monk, 
into whose monastic calm and ascetic detachment, the prob- 
lems of the modern world had never entered. That brilliant 
woman of genius, George Eliot, in spite of her philosophic 
doubt, read the /mitation throughout the whole of her life, 
and readers of her novels will remember the ever-recurring 
references to this incomparable book of devotion. In 
The Mill on the Floss there is the following: “This small, 
old-fashioned book for which you need only pay sixpence 


at a bookstall, works miracles to this day, turning bitter 


chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and 
triumph—not written on velvet cushions to teach endurance 
to those who are treading with bleeding feet on the stones. 
And so it remains to all time a lasting record of human needs 
and human consolations the voice of a brother who, long 
ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced—in the cloisters 


value } 
George Eliot, has called it “a manual of sacred selfishness”, 
and a superficial reading may find the emphasis on the salva- 
tion of self often provoking. And yet this criticism, coming 
from our modern world, where the popular ethic seems to be 
“each man one 
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of the Madonna. For while this mystic, whose soft brown 


eyes took note only of the quiet world within the convent 
gates, was living the devout life in singleness of mind, men 
outside were awaking to the many-sidedness of their world. 
John Huss was attacking the doctrines of the Church in 
Bohemia; rival Popes were anathematising each other from 
Rome to Avignon; the old Roman Empire was in its death- 
grapple with the Turks under the walls of Constantinople; 
gunpowder was destroying Feudalism and making possible 
a new political order; the mariner’s compass was guiding 
men on long voyages and making possible the discovery of 
new continents; the printing-press was diffusing —— 

laming 


_the knowledge of good and evil, and revolution with 


sword was driving men out of the old paradise of their dear 


daring, was “Hold fast that which is good .. . 
wert inwardly good, thou wouldst understand all things. Such 
as every one is inwardly so is he outwardly. If thy heart be 
sincere, every creature will be to thee a book of holy doctrine. 
There is no other way of life but the way of the holy cross— 
the way of daily sacrifice of self. Why art thou so much 
inclined to outward things, and so negligent of things inward 


and spiritual?” 


modern spirit of inquiry and research, would be a blasphemy 
against the living God in man. But surely a synthesis of the 
two atti mind is possible without the violation of 
either. However far the Greeks may have failed, it does seem 
to some of us, that their ideal for man’s worship—the trinity 
of the Good, the Beautiful and the True—was something 
higher and nobler than the pure unity of the modern worship 
worship of the Beautiful and the True. The fixed heart and its 
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if by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompting; it is the ~ 
mi When we survey our vast modern material progress since in f 
; the time of Brother Thomas, we are conscious that it has I trie 
ih cast some terrible shadows. Knowledge has come, but wisdom settle: 
i still lingers. Civilisation is not an unmixed good. its 
a Ds. with Serge gown hm Many will, doubtless, feel that utterly to condemn the 
i chanting and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech different 
| i from our own—but under the same silent far-off heavens, 
’ and with the same passionate desires, the same strivings, the 
same failures, the same weariness.” 
- | Now what is this monk’s in tion of life? Some- 
) fidelities, and the inquiring and its questionings are not 
| ness of life be achieved. 
| ont Meanwhile, the voice of this old monk comes across the 
: Ader mgpeery wane years of change with its timely warning: “Be not unduly dis- 
it 1s better for a man to live privately and take care of turbed or pleased about present attainments or future hopes, 
| but rather set before thee the gaining of a pure heart and 
part”. — 
i the rise and fall of many dynasties, and will outlive all our By G. E. Hale, B.A. 
; present social systems, which are at bottom founded upon I aM BY nature religious and have always been at least 
collective-selfishness, which is a far more soul-destroying thing on the side of the angels. I have never been what you would 
than the personal salvation of an 4 Kempis which so mritates oll cat, 
When one has made allowances for the limitations of sct more store by sincerity than by conformity. Unforwo- 
thought which must necessarily follow any life that is given ey 
wholly to a single ah be ph to fend for myself, Under i I passed 
Galle ight act as a more through an experience called conversion, and have never been 
wholesome corrective to certain tendencies of our time than ashamed of it. It bore no resemblance to Paul's expeneacc 
this Imitation of Christ. in our feverish and distracted age, we on the road to Damascus but was simply a voluntary dedic2- 
tion of my life to God. My subsequent study of thx 
of mind. The following might well be in 
should @ more serious interest in the welfare of youth 
are we so glad to talk and take our tums to —_ during this most critical stage im this spiritual development. 
when so rarely we get back to the stronghold of our At the carly age of nineteen I became a missionary im the 
with an unwounded conscience”. It is so casy to lose = Australian back-blocks, travelling long distances on horscback 
one] soul in speech, as any Parliamentary debate discloses. ht 
was for me that the congregations were so far 
of worldly affairs is a great hindrance, although (Here let me say that I think phe germ = to send youre 
EEE discoursed of with sincere intention”. Would not our men to college without some pope yor 
dometic te Gulls of I read a little theology during this period and thous 
EE and unhappiness if we took to the words: “How the doctrines of the day rather weak. However, | rally 
can he abide im peace for long who continually thrusts hum- wanted to be orthodox and I entered the Melbourne Bape 
self into the cares of others, and secks occasions abroad”. | Colliege im the hope that i would make me so. Bat, aiss. * 
Perhaps by a wise intuition, this monk of old time, saw didn't. I questioned the doctrine of verbal imspiration. 
tee of afi Ge on historicity of many of the mirackes and cven the ccotl 
beyond the peaceful of the monastery of St. doctrine of the atonement of Chuist, with the resuk thai = 
Agnes, and what he saw led him to shrink back m a sort 
of horror to the serenity mirrored im the calm, uplifted cyes higher critic. I also had the to express my agrecmcat 
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not make these ill-considered generalisations at a time when there 
is so much war-talk against Russia, especially in America. 

As to the other subject. I advised caution on assuming that 
American civilisation was morally in advance of Russian. I did not 
propose to argue whether either was superior to the other. Is a whale 
superior to an elephant? Is big-business dictatorship better for 
Americans than party dictatorship for the Russians? Each has its 
own peculiar debits and credits. And historical understanding is much 
to be preferred at this stage than slap-dash condemnations. 


In Russia several revolutions on a Continental and a 
scale have been carried out by the Bolsheviks. Dr. Baker has chosen 
the most painful of these, “the liquidation of the Kulaks”, as repre- 
sentative of Russian methods of government and calls it a mass- 
atrocity. So be it. But what about the ten million of Americans 
in the squalor of unemployment in the ‘thirties? Is not that 
representative of American methods of government, and is not that a 
mass-atrocity? 

Dr. Baker says that four negro lynchings a year is the worst we 
can hear of America. If this were true we could be more hopeful. 


tions y 

principles, but in fact they only nourish, and often derive from, forces 

the very reverse of liberal Wallace Tavener. 
Edinburgh. 


evil by good, let us teach our sons this principle of by example. 
Let us beware lest we cause our youngsters to that physical force 
has a right to inflict pain on the weak. 
Finally, let me put one question: can anyone among us imagine 
our Master thrashing a child?—Y ours, Peter Flinn. 
Birmineh 


NEWS REVIEW 


The Liverpool Domestic Mission Society.— At this year’s 
111th Annual Meeting the speaker who moved the traditional “vote of 
y” was Professor T. S. Simey, of the Social Science Depart- 
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work, are full of vigour and numbers. Much is planned 
in all sections, and a full-time social worker is needed. 

Women’s League: North Midland Annual 
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by Mr. E. Osmotherley, of Forest Gate; a talk on the Baha-I faith 
by Miss Baxter, of Birmingham, and a service conducted by Mr. W. 
Reeve, of Lewisham, and addressed by the Rev. W. J. Carter, of 
Carlisle. This programme was conducted in Esperanto. This move- 
ment “to establish an international link between liberal religious 
thinkers by means of a common language has much promise, and the 
ee | number of its Bulletin keeps up the interesting quality of 


Billingshurst.—The Anniversary Services were held on Sunday, 
July 27. The preacher for the day was the Rev. Roger Thomas, and 
the large congregations which assembled both morning and evening 
were well rewarded by his two inspiring sermons. The Chapel was 
most tastefully decorated. In the afternoon a happy gathering sat 
down to a bountiful “Bring and Share Tea” in the Women’s Hall 
and the presence of a number of visitors from Horsham and others 
from Ditchling and Brighton helped in making the occasion a very 
happy one. 

Manchester: Cross Street.—The service on the morning of 
August 2 was well attended despite the holiday season. Two landscape 


ictures were presented to the chapel to hang in the temporary building 
Mr. Maxwell Reekie, O.B.E., the “we ~y artist and a relative 


of the City Art Galleries Committee, who, in a few well-chosen 
id high tribute to Mr. Reekie both as an artist and a 


“LOOKING ROUND” 
Mostly at Unitarian Affairs 


WHEN Miss Margaret Smith (Y.P.L., London) left 
England for a brief holiday in Czechoslovakia on July 28, she 
took with her a parcel of toys, a gift from the Women’s 
League for the children in the Hana Benes Home at 
Olesoevice; if any of our members feel that there has been too 
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| | But it is not my object to blacken the name of a vast people 
| ' struggling with their historical burdens. That is why I abstain from p 
| putting the case which can easily be made against America, and why b 
I also resist the facile condemnations of Russia. These condemna- — 
. Ro cha chairman, an r. Reeki 
present. After the second | (one of the lessons being trem John 
Ruskin) the pictures were unveiled by Councillor C. E. P. Stott, J.P. host 
Sirn,—I was most interested to read the three comments evoked : ALTE 
; by my letter on the subject of Corporal Punishment; I was also SD 
] most appreciative of the courteous tone in which they were couched. 5 
) I would assure your contributors, however, that I do not merely ee BaTH 
theorise on this subject. I am on the staff of a boarding school for BELF 
maladjusted and unstable boys; and their behaviour problems are at BELF: 
times considerable. Yet, | am convinced that any form of beating 
would retard rather than accelerate their progress towards responsible 
! and _sociall tive manhood. If we believe in overcoming 
ave bee > case had it been sent off by post some 
; Se ago. The poster depicting some of the work of the 
, which it will be remembered was exhibited in the 
present dilemmas. Many 1S 
; found to have been expressed and tried out by such people There have been transport difficulties, so 1 have been 
as William Rathbone. way can _ informed, in getting the second-hand clothing collected by the 
| publicly administered social services? It seemed as if bodies been received that the whole consignment has arrived safely. 
which in then is now being distributed by the Hungarian Unitarian Service 
| Sir Committee. % 
| new officials were clected. Miss Dr. Agnew tells me that he has received an unusual 
President General Assembly, Church, Belfast, on . Several correspondents 
one of his gracious votes of thanks to the visitors. . : : : : cam”? 
charge him with preaching “nothing short of Unitananism 
FUEL SUPPLIES FOR CHURCHES 
Saturday. tunately the bus strike was responsible for members comimg winter. Although the general situation musi 
faced that the supplies of fucl for all purposes will certainly 
commenced with a service conducted by Mrs. _ be difficult, an endeavour will be made to mect the mmmum 
E. G. Green giving a helpful address. The collection needs of churches. All congregations must consider how (o 
Front rank priority, such as is conceded to 
ae: 1 = hospitals, essential industries, ctc.. cannot be extended 1 
—— hould 1 be witl delay 
Miss H. M. Griffin was re-appointed secretary and treasurer, to the local Fucl Overseers, who have been instructed to sive 
Fellowship secretary, Mrs. R. M. Cowperthwaite, al the help can during the winter in relation to the or 
request, licences for the summer stocking of fuel by churches 
| these ; far as 4 
on “Religious Education in the School”, initiated | advance stock by the end of October. 
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THE INQUIRER, 


IN MEMORIAM 
LOUISA DANIEL 


- Her friends in Cambridge and elsewhere will hear with sorrow 
of the death, after some months’ illness, of Mrs. Daniel, who came 
over here with her husband and daughter in 1939 from Czecho- 
slovakia. Originally from Budapest, where the family were members 
of the Unitarian church and where Mrs. Daniel herself was an 
expert in sociological statistics, they have been exiles from their 
native land for political reasons since 1919, never having a real 
home of their own. Mrs. Daniel bore the co uent restrictions 
and hardships bravely but she found it very hard to have to be 
dependent on others. Those who were privileged to know her well, 
realised her intellectual ability and admired her fine spirit. She was 
always a great moral support to her husband in his sacrifices for 
— Our sympathy goes out to her husband and daughter in 
their E.R L. 


CALENDAR 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 17th 


Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Davirs. 
ABERYSTWYTH, New St. Meeting House, 11, Supply. 
ACCRINGTON, Unitarian Free Ch., Oxford St., 10.45 and 6, , = 
AiNswoRTH, Unitarian Chapel, Knowsley Rd., 11 and 3, Rev 


Dunham Rd. Ch. » 11 and 6.30, Rev. ARTHUR VALLANCE. 
ANSDELL. (See Lytham St. Annes.) 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, Richmond St., 6.30, Rev. C. P. Scott. 

BaTH, Trim St. » Unitarian, 6.30, Rev. H. D. WIaArRp. 
BELFAST, All Souls, nwood Av., 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. AGNEw. 
Rosemary St., 11.30 and 7, Rev. F. McQuow. 
BESSELS GREEN (nr. oe 6.30, Mr. C. DENCE. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Ch., West Hill Rd., 11, Rev. Dr. G. K. Brown. 
BraDForRD, Town Hall Square, 
Rev. W. G. Torppine, 6. 
II, 
ae. 


Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL Jones. 


> Unitarian 
Christ Ch., Un., New Rd., 11, Mrs. Densicu HILTON, 6.30, 
Rev. F. M. Rype. 


Memorial Ch., Emmanuel Road, 11, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 
Carpirr, The West Grove Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. T. Purm. 


CaRTER. 
CuaTHam, Unitarian Hamond 6.30, Mr. C. H. Couz. 


Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. H. Wi.samson. 
. T. H. Mosas, 6.30, 


and 6.30, 


RYDE. 
PaRxmeson. 
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Exeter, George’s Chapel, South St., 11 and 6.30. Closed. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Unitarian Ch., Trinity St., 6, Rev. W. R. CLARK-LEwIs. 
Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. 

GLascow, Ross St., nitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER REID. 
GLasGow, St. Vincent St., Unitarian 
GLossop, Fitzalan St., 10.45 and 6. 


Closed August. 


HALE CHAPEL, Hale Barns, 10.45 end 6.30, Supply. \ 
HALIFAX, N End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. ELLioT PEasTon. 
oe ag . Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. DENBIGH 


E. H. PICKERING. 
HINDLEY, Presbyterian Ch., off Market St., 10.45, Mr. SPEAKMAN, 
6.30, Rev. I . KENWORTHY. | 

HOLLYwoop, 
Werte na” . MARTIN HALL. 
Horwicu, Unitarian Free Church, sie and 6.30, Supply. 
HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St., POTTER. 
HUuLL, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, 
Hunstet, Unitarian Church, Joseph St., 6.30, Mr. A. G. WHITTAKER. 
ILMINSTER, Old Meeting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Brmr. 
IpswicuH, Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11, Supply. 
Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Princ. R. V. Hott. 

New House, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. WHITAKER. 
Ir and 6.30, Rev. STANLEY Mossop. 
St. St. Chest, end 6.90, Rev. Lot HALL. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. J. WHITAKER. 
LEICESTER, Narborough Rd. 


J 
of Toxteth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. HEMING 


LONG. 
, Blackfriars Mi and Stamford St. Ch., 6, Rev. H. W. 
STEPHENSON. 
Lonpon, Brixton, Services at 5 Killieser Av., S.W.2, 11, Rev. HELEN 
Essex ing Hill Closed duri 
—_ Ch., Notting Gate, during August. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Ch., Chatham Place, 6.30, Rev. 
Lonpon, Highgate Hill, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. 


Lonpon, Rev. E.G. 
Lonpon, Kilburn, Unitarian C Ch., Quex Rd, 11, Mr. Vicror Fox. 


Unitarian Church, High St, 11, Rev. Henny 


WTREY. 
Lonpox, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Mr. C. G. Kenway. 
30, Mr. H. Karxa. 


Richmond 
R. 


BEVERLEY. 
Ch., 11.30, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 


Jongs. 
Newnham Rd. 6.30, Mr. R. H. 


Rd, 11 and 6.30, 


of 
Ve- 
ous 
the 
of LOUCESTER, Barton St. Ch., 6.3¢ oe 
GODALMING, Meadrow Chapel. 
and 
a 
as 
Sat 
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of 
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by 
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P. 
r A 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hurn. ; oh 
Leicu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lane, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. PipKIN. he 
LETCHWORTH, Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 11, Supply. :¥ ~ 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11, Rev. H. W. STEPHENSON. x lah 
LINCOLN, High St., Uni ait 
LiverPooL, Ancient Ch. 
BIRKENHEAD, Un. Ch., Bessborough Rd., 3.30, Rev. R. H. BARBER, ” oe 
6.30, Rev. E. W. Hitt. 
BinaEnGman, Church of Messiah, Broad St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. GorDON MURREN. nae 
TUART. 
BIRMINGHAM, Moseley Unitarian Church, Yardley LiveRPooL, Hamilton Rd., Everton, 6.30, Rev. Lauri TOSELAND. 
Mr. WILKINSON. = LIVERPOOL, Hope St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
St. Mission, Small Heath, LiverRPooL, Ullet Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Lawrence REDFERN. 
6.30, Mr. J. SHARP. 
BLACKPOOL, North Shore, Dickson Rd., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. COLEMAN. 
BLACKPOOL, South Shore, Lytham Rd., 11 and 6.30, Supply. 1% o 
BoLTON, Bank St., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. R. PHILIPSON. -o 5 
PHILLIPS. 
BRIG : 
Barstox, Oakfield Rd., Clifton, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. LONDON, 
Bury, Bank St., 11 and 6.30, . J. W. Maw. ae oe 
Bury St. Epamunps, Churchgate St. Chapel, 6.30, Mr. Harotp Gore. 
Buxton, Hartington Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Dyer. 
Rd., 11, Mr. F. W. Banner. 
Lonpox, Theistic Ch., 1 Grosvenor Place. Closed until Aug. 31- Seal | 
Cuowsent Cuaper, Atherton, 10.30 6. . E. Guyn-Evans. 
Comm, Primes's St. 15.30 and (occ) 7, Ri. Rev. W. A. & , 
Coventry, New Great Mecting House, Holyhead Ra., 11, Children’s King Edward St, and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Cluch, 6.39, Supply. Mamerore, Unsarin Ch. Market Buings, 6 Supply. 
Ceewe, Free Christian Beech St., 6.30, Rev. Grace Mewnorr. Un. Ch, Chapel Lane, » IX and 6.30, Rev. 
an Row, 10.45, Mr. A. Kaye, 6, ——. 
MGll St. Ch Benford, 6, Mi. R. S. Sanz. 
Gram, Dew, 35.20 ond 7.30, Bev. Mancuester, Monton Eocies, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Gompon 
Un. Ch., Constitution 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALzext Wartrosp. 
St. Mask’s Ch. Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. $20, 
Evesuam, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Pasestuey Mr. | 
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A Golden Treasury 


of 


The Bible 
Edited by MorTIMER Rowe, B.A., D.D. 


Cloth Edition, 9s.6d. Leather, with gilt edges, 18s. 
(postage 8d. on each edition) 


An Approach to Truth 
Is., by post Is. Id. 


It is Very Observable 
(The Diary of Mr. Pepys) 
by Ronatp P. Jones, M.A., F.R.LB.A. 
Ss. 6d., by post Ss. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


ROYHILL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 
Total to August 9th £81,318 8s. 8d. | 
‘Still required £18,681 11s. 4d. 
Send a donation or organise an effort. 


: H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF UNITARIAN AND 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Religious Education and Youth Department 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IRST - CLASS icating of all kinds, bulletins, memoranda, 
circular ly eB Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, 
Highbury, N.5. Tele: CANonbury 3862. 


MANSFIELD, Old Meeting House, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. KENNETH TWINN. 
MexsorouGnH, Free Christian Ch., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Davigs. 
Awe Cross Chapel, 3, Rev CGT 
MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, b OONE. 
WADDINGTON. 
Nantwicu, Old Chapci, 6, Supply. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. J. Manrix. 
Staffs, Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


Pomecd at Tee Comsweck 67/68 Chandos Place, London, WV. and Published Tee Co., 


Apetame, Un. Christian Ch, Wakefield St, 11 and 7, Rev. Aus 
Un. Ch, Cathedral Place, C2, 7.30 (other tims = 


16th, 


| | | 
this Department. The status will be that’ of an Assistant Secretary 
of the General Assembly. Applications or enquiries should be 
| addressed to the Chairman of the Staff Committee, General Assembly, 
| 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date, September 15. 
| MARRIAGE 
| | Coox-Mi_ton—On August 9 at the Central Methodist Church, Forest 
1 Hill, by the Rev. Magnus C. Ratter, Colin William Edmund. 
. elder son of Mr. and Mrs. W. Cook, of Horsham, to Elsie Dora, 
) ) eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Milton, of Forest Hill. 
GOLDEN WEDDING 
pr ARES RRR the Rev. Walter Lloyd, Thomas H. Terry to Ellen C. H. Epps. 
| , Present address, 1 Corringham Court, N.W.11. 
: Births, Marriages and Deaths: Two lines 3/6; 1/6 per line extra. 
(Under direction of Universalist Church) onal PREPAID RATES a 
Ideal for sil in quest of quiet snd halidays. 93 acres: of 6 5%: 12 insertions, 10%," 
. surroundings. Good food. Comfortable rooms. Splendid fellowship. Display on Application 
| SrockTon-on-TeEEs, Wellington 6.30, Rev. A. J. MARTIN, 
SToursRipce, Presbyterian Chapel, 1x and 6.30, Rev. 
. Swansea, Unitarian Church, High St., 6.30, Rev. Basi. Viney; 11, Free 
Swinton, Swinton Rd., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
) Taunton, Mary St. Church, 11 and 6.15, Rev. L. CHANDLER. 
. Tavistock, The Abbey Chapel, 6. Supply. 
Old Mecting House, Ashford 
Tonpmonpen, Unitarian Church, 10.45 and 6, - MAURICE JOHNSON. 
_ Tonquay, Unity Ch., off Higher Terrace, 6.30, Rev. C. W. Towns. 
CELDOWNEY. = Trowsance, Conigre Unitarian Church, 3 and 6, Rev. A. F. O. Tomas. 
Newport, I.o.W., Unitarian Church, High Street, 11, Rev. F. MUNFORD, Memorial Church, Manor Rd, 11, Rev. E. W. Hut, 6.30. 
6.30, Mr. W. A. Camusry. Rev. RosaMOnD BARKER. 
Newron Assor, Albany St, 6.30, Rev. C. G. Toone. Waxunecron, Cairo St., 10, Mrs. Meex, 6.30. Mr. G. Suaw. 
| NogTHAMPTON, Kettering Rd. Church, 11, Rev. A. Lewtx, 6.30, Mr. Waxwicx, High St. Ch., 6.30, Rev. Coors. 
Noxwics, O Ch, 11, Rev. Leonamp Mason. Wesr Kimsr, Brookficld Gardens, 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. W. Davipson. 
then. ond 6.20, Bow. C. SUMPson. 
Papeman, Nazascth Un. Ch.. Knight's Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. F. D. Tus for those unabic w 
Gs attend a Unitarian Church. For information write to the Secretary, 
Unitarzan Centre, Houndiscombe 11, ‘ 
KERsLEY, 6.30, Rev. J. W. Dunne. the N_U_F., c/o Iequmen, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C1 
Poowe, Unitarian Church, Hill St, 6.30, Rev. Dr. J. C. Fiowen. AUSTRALIA 
6.30, Mr. J. B. Srumczs. 
Hants., Mectng House, 1st Sundays, 11, Rev. W. Borrosaeyr. 
Dr. J. C Other Sundays,6.30. Unite Fellowship. Hon. Minister, R. 
Rocupate, Blackwater St, 10.30 and 6. No Services. Phone: W. 2875. 
Rommemnam, Ch. of Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Mr. W.E Walker Syosey, New South Wales, Unitersan Church, 15 Francis St, Hyé 
Sane, Atkinson Rd, 11, Park, 7-15, Rev. Coums 
Scamponoucs, Un. Ch, 50.30, CANADA 
Fulwood OM Chapel Tomas Church of the Messish, Sherbrooke St. West and Simp=s 
§ 
SHREWSBURY, Sc, Uniearian, of Vancouver, 1550 
SOUTHAMPTOX, House, Read. Closed 
Unitarian Canal St. 0.30and 6.30, Rev.J.P.Cuux Capesown, Hout Sz. 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 


